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WILLIAM’ HUTTON, - 
(Concluded from page 331.) 


His future success in life was merely the re- 
sult of integrity, and regular and persevering 
industry. After having been four or five years 
in business, during which time he had saved a 
good deal of money, he married the lady to 
whom he continued united for more than forty 
years, and in whom he always considered that 
he had found the chief blessing of his life. 
Some of the speculations in which he involved 
himself, now that he had become a monied 
man, were not very considerate, and he was 
once or twice, in this way, reduced to rather 
alarming difficulties ; but he had a resource, in 
his renewed industry and attention to business, 
which never failed to retrieve him. Even in 
following those fancies which led him away 
from his proper business, he often gave the 
most striking evidence of his characteristic ac- 
tivity and perseverance. While superintending 
the building of a house for himself, “ up,” says 
he, ‘at four every morning, I set the people to 
work, watched over them, and laboured with 
them all day, and frequently charged myself 


heart be in his work. In such a case, the most| opportunity of supporting his new character. 
incessant calls of business, or the most ardu-| For instance, having been called to the metro- 
ous professional duties, are scarcely any inter-| polis in 1785, to give his evidence on a trial, 
ruption to the prosecution of the fondly che-| he converted the incident into the matter of a 
rished enterprise. The moments that other|book, which he published soon after his return 
avocations leave for it, the fewer they are, are|home, under the title of “A Journey to Lon- 
only the more precious; and being so highly|don.” In the same manner, a few years after, 
valued are, in a corresponding degree, econo- | having gone with his family on a trip to Black- 
mically and profitably used. For it, too, are| pool, a watering-place in Lancashire, he wrote 
carefully gathered and saved all those little}and published its history. Of his other works, 
fragments of time, and opportunities of repose|the principal are, his Histories of the Court of 
and meditation of which the busiest life has! Requests, and of the Hundred Court of Bir- 
many, and which, without some such object|mingham, his History of the Battle of Bos- 
ready to take them up, are so apt to be trifled| worth Field, his History of Derby, and his De- 
away and lost. As one of our old poets ex-|scription of the Roman Wall. In order the 
presses it, better to prepare himself for the composition 
of this last work, by a personal inspection of 
al the celebrated remnant of antiquity to which 
Of memory engraves e work divine, it relates, he performed a journey of above 

Abroad, abed, at board, for ever uses : 7 ; 
To mind his theme, and on his book still muses.” | 5'* hundred miles, entirely ay foot, at the age 
of seventy-eight. Of this journey, which oc- 


“ A good wit, that on the immortal shrine 


Mr. Hutton had been in the habit of send- 
ing verses occasionally to the magazines, al- 
most from the commencement of his residence 
at Birmingham ; but it was in the year 1780 
that he undertook, for the first time, to write 


cupied thirty-five days, his daughter, who ac- 
companied him on horseback, has published a 
very interesting account. 

Another of the works of his old age was a 
volume of poems. Indeed, verse-making seems 


a book. This was his celebrated History of|to have been the favourite amusement of his 
Birmingham. Upon the composition of this|leisure, especially after he retired from busi- 
work, he tells us he spent nine months. “ Fear-|ness, on reaching his seventieth year. In 1793, 
ing my ability,’’ says he, “ | wrote with dread.” | we find him recording twenty-six poetical effu- 
The mere money he received on this occasion |sions among the results of his literary indus- 
was but a scanty remuneration for his labour,|try; and, for a long while, every succeeding 
all his publisher allowed him being forty pounds, | year added its contribution of the same spe- 
together with seventy-five copies of the work. |cies of intellectual produce. He used to tag 
But he was abundantly rewarded in another|his rhymes while taking his daily walks be- 
way: the enjoyment he took in his task itself/ tween his country house and his shop in town, 
was exquisite. ‘ Pleased,”’ says he, “as a fond) which, although now given up to the charge of 


with the meanest and most laborious parts of| parent with this history, as my first literary off-| his son, he continued to visit with nearly as 


the employment.” ‘This was afier he had been 
twenty-five years in business. Again, having 
engaged about the same time in farming, by 
which he lost a good deal of money, he tells 
us that he paid his visits to his farm three or 
four times a week, though it was distant four 
or five miles, always on foot; and having ar- 
rived there by five in the morning was back to 
Birmingham by breakfast. He had long be- 
fore this time, too, shown his desire for public 
employment; and having been appointed a 
commissioner of the court of requests, had 
distinguished himself greatly by his zealous and 


able exertions in the discharge of the duties of| burgh. 


that office. 

It was in the midst of all these diversified | 
occupations that Mr. Hutton conceived the| 
idea of commencing author, and actually found| 


time for a succession of literary performances, | this his first publication appeared, lived to add 
such as would have been accounted creditable | to it a long list of other works. 
to the application of a person leading a life of| fairly made his appearance before the world as 
uninterrupted leisure. It shows what may bea literary man, he took advantage, with his 


spring, | may be said, while in manuscript, to; much regularity as ever. Under date of 1795, 
have had the whole by heart. Had a line been’ he writes, * Walking and assisting my son em- 
quoted, I could have followed it up through) ployed the body; studying and writing, the 
the chapter. Frequently, while awake in the| mind.” Soomafter this, his wife’s health, which 


. +" ° } . és 
night, | have repeated it in silence for two or|had long been in a declining state, became 


three hours together, without adding or miss-| alarmingly infirm ; and much of his time was 
ing a word.” In referring to another of his| occupied in bestowing the most affectionate at- 
works, he tells us, in like manner, that “ the| tentions upon the beloved companion of his life. 
pen itself has rewarded its own labour, for the| “ My practice,”’ says the kind-hearted old man, 
pleasure of writing is inconceivable.” | had been to rise about five, relieve the nurse 

The History of Birmingham was published! of the night by holding the head of my dear 
in 1782, and Hutton was immediately elected | love in my hand, with the elbow resting on the 
a Fellow of the Antiquarien Society of Edin-| knee. At eight, | walked to business at Bir- 
A second edition of the work was|mingham, where I stayed till four, when I re- 
called for the following year, and it has ever{}turned. TI nursed her till eight, amused my- 
since maintained a high reputation among the|self with literary pursuits till ten, and then 
class of productions to which it belongs. Its) went to rest.” Mrs. Hutton had suffered se- 
author, although nearly sixty years of age when} verely from the alarm into which she was 
thrown by the brutal conduct of the rioters, 
Having now| who, in the year 1791, were so unaccountably 
allowed to commit, for several days, every spe- 
cies of outrage and devastation in the town of 


accomplished in any circumstances, if a man’s} characteristic activity and eagerness, of every | Birmingham, and by whom her husband’s house 
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was burned to the ground, and his property de- 
stroyed, to the amount of many thousands of 
Of these dreadful proceedings, 
deeply disgraceful both to the mad perpetra- 
tors and to the Mr. 
Hutton has le!t us a narrative, eloquent with 
indignation, and most interestiny from its 


pounds. 


upresisting lookers-on, 
ora- 
phic detail of atrocities, now happily so foreign 
to the improved habits and character of the 
people. His wife never recovered from the 
shock she received on this occasion, driven 
she and her family were from their home, 
literally obliged to fly for their lives, and to 1m- 
plore a shelter from strangers, while yet doubt- 

ful if a shilling remained to them in the world 
to pay for the accommodation they craved. 

This singular man died in 1815, at the great 

age of ninety-two. ‘The history of his life, 
written by himself in the short space of little 
more than two months, while in his seventy- 
fifth year, has been given to the world since his 
death by his daughter, and is altogether one of 
the most interesting pieces of autobiography 
extant. The literary performances of Hutton, 
like those of Franklin, (which we shall dwell 
upon in a succeeding chapter,) claim our ad- 
miration, both as having been produced amidst 
the interruptions of a very busy life, and as be- 
ing almost entirely the result of self-education 

and a self-ac quired taste for intellectual enjoy- 

ments. He affords us, also, another instruc- 
tive example, in addition to several we have al- 
ready quoted, in proof of how possible it is for 
a man, even after being somewhat advanced in 
life, to overcome, to a certain extent, at least, 
the disadvantages of the most neglected youth. 
Hutton had, according to his own account, 

reached his twenty- third year before he began 
to take a liking to books. Yet we have seen 
both how strongly attached he afterwards be- 
came to reading, ‘and what a respectable figure 
he succeeded in making as an author; although 
he may almost be said not to have taken up 
his pen till the period of life at which most 
other writers have laid theirs down. We thus 
see that even the circumstances usually ac- 
counted most adverse to the attainment of emi- 
nence, are all surmountable by zeal and perse- 

verance; that excellence is, in any position, 
almost the infallible result of the determination | 
to excel; and that upon a man himself chiefly, 
and not upon his outward fortunes, does it de- 
pend whether he make the delights of know- | 
ledge and philosophy his own, or spend his life | 
in mental torpor, and go to his grave without 
having known what it is to enjoy the highest | 
and most distinguishing capacities of his na-| 
ture. 


For “ 
LOTTERIES. 


A stranger arriving from the interior of the 
country, and observing with attention, the| 
scenes which our city exhibits, could hardly | 
fail to be struck with the number of shops in 


The Friend.” 


which the means of acquiring estates without |sented with the scheme of a lottery, upon a the 17,500 tickets. 


labour or care, are temptingly offered to public | 
acceptance. 


tions so glaringly presented at every turn, we | 


must conclude, that the votaries of mammon 
need no longer dig the mine for gold, or the}; 
plodding labourer toi! amidst the fervours of a 


so | 


and 
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sultry sun, to gain a scanty subsistence. Those 
who wish to become suddenly rich, have only 
so step into one of the thousand offices where 
fortunes are sold, Jay down the price ofa ticket, 
and then wait as patiently as they till the 
lottery is drawn, to be lifted into splendid 
‘To Be toiling at the usual avocation 
during this tedious interval, must appear the 
extreme of folly, for of what importance 
these petty gains be, when laid by the side of 
the great prize? The time 

illowed to elapse, before the 


can 
at 
cabriolet. 


which must 
estate can 
secured, can be got off their hands very 
iat the tavern; the little expense 
from that agreeable mode of ge 
intolerable 


be 


and arising 


jan 


burden, will make very little 


deduction from the splendid prize. 


jeither that very few of our stupid citizens avail 
these splendid or that 
those who embark in the enterprise do not all 
realize then expe ‘tations—indeed a little sober 
reflection must least, a 
that there 1 Intrinsic 
these 


themselves of offers, 


induce, at 


s something illy hollow 
Under 
retailer of every 
a profit on his. sales. if 
at these we tnay rest assured 
vendors contrive to sell them for 
as they are worth. They must be sup- 
ported themselves, and support the charges of 
their office, at 
expense of their customers. ‘The great number 

lottery which 
crowded, have long since excited 
reflection of our more and phi- 
lanthropic citizens. It is obviously impossible 


in 
ordinary 
article ex- 


specious professions. 
circumstances, the 
pe cts 
re lly sold 
that the 


much 


fortunes are 
shops 
shops, 


as 


and this can be done only 


offices by our streets are 


ous sober 


that they can be supported without making! 


heavy draughts on the industrious classes, 
dual must be ultimately supported. 
ment of lotteries! And these individuals are 


not, like the farmer, engaged in extracting sup- 
plies from our mother earth ; or like the manu- 


facturer, in inproving the raw material; or like} 


the merchant, in erenging that material to the 
door of the consumer; or like lawyer, in| 
euarding our rights against the encroachment of 


+ 
the 


but merely 
in transferring estates from hand to hand, 
without even the pretence of adding a particle 
ito their value. 

And it isa notorious fact, that these demands 
\upon the public purse, are not supplied from 
ithe sums which have centered in the coffers of 
ithe rich, but drawn immediately from the pit- 
‘tance of the poor. The want of education, or 
ithe means of enlarging the understanding by 
reading and reflection, exposes this latter class 
[to greater imposition than can be practised 
|upon persons of cultivated minds. 
| In the late papers of this city, we are pre- 


| plan apparently new ; 


character of the enterprise. 
method of “ removing inducements to private) 


gambling, and of excluding the poorer classes 


from all participation in this growing vice of 


can| 
be! 
easily | 


‘tting clear of 


suspicion 


the | 


the seri-| 


by} 
whom the burden of every unproductive indivi-| 
How large! 
a portion of productive labour must be ahsorb- | 
ed by those who are employed in the manage- | 


1G COM return without discount, 
the lawless ; of like the physician, in supplying | 


‘emollients to the maladies of life ; lsum only, 


| yg 





It is offered as a| $201.750 in the hands of the managers. 


our country.” It is not easy to discern whe- 
ther the promoters of this scheme intended this 
preamble as an acknowledgment of the de- 
moralizing tendency of lotteries in genera}, with 


/a view of applying an opiate to the conscien- 


ces of the really philanthropic, or an invi- 
tation to substitute public for private gambling 
‘The merit of this scheme, even according to 
the views presented by the promoters, does not 
arise from the good which it is intended to pro- 
mote, but the small amount of evil, compared 
with other lotteries, which it is calculated to 
produce. Instead of drawing every week, and 
charging the public, upon every drawing 


as 


o, from 
forty to sixty per cent, we are told the profit is 
to be from five to twelve and a half per cent, 


jand the scheme to be drawn only four times a 
It, however, happens, in some way or other, 


year. ‘The African prince, when told to take 
his choice whether he would turn Mahometan 


and have his head shaved with one knife, o 


_ refuse the proffered religion, and have his throat 


cut with the other, answered that “he neither 
chose to have his head shaved nor his throat 
cut ;** and probably a little reflection would 
evince the wisdom of a similar decision in re- 
gard to the different kinds of lotteries offered to 
our acceptance. ‘To tolerate one moral evil 

asa means of excluding a greater, is to admit a 

principle on which every vice may be defended, 

as long as a greater can be imagined likely to 
take its place. 

But leaving the morality of the subject, let 
us see what inducements, in a pecuniary view, 
ire offered to engage our co-operation in this 
inethod of diminishing the vices of society. 

A scheme is presented by the managers of 
17,500 tickets, at $20 each, 
amounting to .. - 

For which they deduct for manage- 
ment, 12} per cent. - - 


$350,000 


13,750 
Leaving a balance to be distributed, 

as they pretend, in prizes of - 306,250 

‘These prizes, we are told, are to be instantly 
paid without discount, when the lottery 
drawn. Thus, without further examination, it 
would appear that if the public will place in 
| the hands of the managers of this philanthropic 
| scheme, the trifling sum of $350,000, they will 
$306,250, retaining 
for the trouble of receiving and repaying this 
. This offer, however flatier- 
ing it may appear to some few individuals, can 
coufer but a sorry obligation upon the public 
collectively. 

But bow are these prizes to be paid? Of 
these 17.500 tickets, only ten are to entitle 
their holders to receive any thing from the 
The prizes are, nominally, six of 

$500 each, one of 100,000, one of 25,000, one 
“4 20,000, and one of 450. But from each of 
these, $20 are to be deducted as the price of a 
ticket for a subsequent drawing. So that the 
sum actually payable on these fortunate tickets 
is $148,250, or $201,750 less than the price of 
Thus in case the tickets 


is 


$43,750 


which is ushered in with! were all sold, there will remain when the first 


If we are to believe the declara-|high encomiums of the philanthropy and moral| drawing is over, and these ten prizes paid, 


For 
no money is drawn by any but these ten tickets. 
There are 1490 others which draw, not prizes 
or blanks, but tickets to be again thrown into 








the wheel. The remaining 16,000 tickets are | 
not to be drawn, but received at $8 each in} 
the purchase of other tickets of $20 each. In} 


other words, those who have purchased these! 


16,000 tickets at $20 each, are allowed to re-| | 


ceive 16,000 others, upon the payment of $12 
each; or having already paid $320,000 for 
their chance in the first drawing, they are en- 
titled to an equal chance in a second, upon) 
the payment of $192,000 more. 

If, then, a company should unite to purchase | 
all the tickets in this lottery, and to receive as| 
joint stock the whole amount of their prizes.| 
it is obvious, that they must, in the first place, | 
invest a capital of $350,000, to complete the! 
scheme ; and instead of making a dividend 
when the lottery is drawn, they must, whenever’ 
this fair and honourable process was effected, 
make a further advance of $43,750. Sucha 
company would, no doubt, think four times a 
year quite often enough for the lottery to be 
drawn. 

Thus Casey’s self operating lottery, ifbrought 
into complete and successful operation to the) 
extent here described, must draw from the 
public $481,250 the first year, and $175,000 
a year afterwards ; a sum which judiciously 
expended in the construction of rail roads,| 
would give us about forty miles in the first! 
year; with an addition of thirteen or fourteen| 
miles in each subsequent year. 

But though the public must lose, an indivi-| 
dual may become suddenly rich by drawing the} 
great prize. Aye, there’s the lure. But how 
does it happen, that while lottery offices are 
staring us in the face at every turn, we so sel- 
dom hear of any body being enriched by them ?! 
Now, what is my chance of drawing the 
$100,000 prize, in case I purchase a ticket in 
Casey’s self operating lottery? I shall have one 
chance out of 17,500 of drawing this tempting 
prize ; this chance, if the prizes were all paid, 
would be worth 


$5 71 cts. and for this, with a small additional 
chance, arising from the lower prizes, I must pay 
$20. But I must also take my 16 chances out| 
of 174 of having my ticket undrawn, and being | 
thus saddled with another charge of $12. To! 
set my chance down a little more correctly : 


| 


One chance out of 17,500 of $100,000 $5 75) 


« 


One do. 25,000 1 43) 
One do. 20,000 1 14} 
One do. 450 O 02! 
Six do. 500 O 17) 


1490 out of 17,500 of a ticket in next lot- —— 
tery. Value of chances collectively, 8 51) 
32 chances out of 35, of being saddled 
with a new demand of $12 10 97) 


Difference against me, 2 46! 


Hence, if I take a ticket and determine to} 
hold on to this lottery, my chance is $2 46 cts. | 
below zero. en} 


4s 4s 


Discretion and good nature have been always looked | 
upon as the distinguishing ornaments of female con-| 
versation. ‘The woman whose price is above rubies, has 
on particular in the character given of her by the wise | 
— endearing, than “ that she openeth her| 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of| 
kindness.” Freeholder. | 
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For “ The Friend iment had become matured, he seemed to 


Joux Watson, of Pennsylvania, first Pre-\devour, without regard to selection or dis- 


sident of Jefferson College. \crimination. ‘The letter then proceeds : 


= ; ‘* It is not distinctly recollected whether he 
In the * Sunday School Journal,” published | -ey,ained in the same family where the inei- 


in this city, of the 3d inst. is an account of this | dent related occurred, or removed to another 
interesting individual; an instance of genius. | place, 1 can only say, that the facts which 
emerging from obscurity, and making its way | follow are substantially correct. The gentle- 
to eminence in despite of difficulties, which| man with whom he lived keeping a tavern and 
may vie with those already exhibited in the} ;etail store, taught him writing and arithmetic, 
pages of “The Iriend.” “ It would be noljn order that he might be a useful assistant in 
easy task,” says the account to which we refer, |his business. As soon as capable of service, 
‘to do full justice to the worth, both moral/ Watson was employed in the store and in the 
and intellectual, which this gentleman possess- | har-room, as circumstances required, Still 
ed ; who, from being a poor orphan boy, and|his beloved books occupied his attention at 
the bar-keeper of a tavern, became the pre-|eyery Jeisure moment. 





Addison’s Spectator 
sident of a college in Pennsylvania, which he ifell into his hands, and was read with great 


contributed to found, and died twenty-four | delight. But prefixed to each number, he 


years ago, literally a martyr to the learning usually found a Latin sentence which he could 
which he cultivated. He was the Kirke White | not understand. 


This was a source of great 
of Nassau Hall. 


mortification, and excited an intense desire to 

Charles Fenton Mercer, of Maryland, who|learn Latin. About this time, when perhaps 
was class-mate with Watson, at Princeton|he was eleven or twelve years old, he got pos- 
college, addressed a letter to James Carnahan, session of a copy of Horace and an old broken 
president of that institution, requesting from | Latin Dictionary, and with these instruments, 
him such information relative to the early life} without a grammar or any other aid, he com- 
of his deceased friend, as his recollection could| menced learning Latin. By unremitted dih- 
furnish; and the narrative which follows, is an|genece and vast labour, he became able to 
abstract from the president’s answer, dated | understand a great part of that difficult author. 
Princeton, Nov. 15, 1826. “ While he was thus employed, Alexander 

“Agreeably to your request, | communicate Addison, then president of the court of com- 
to you a few singular incidents in the early |mon pleas in the western district of Pennsylva- 
life of our long departed friend John Watson, | nia, lodged at the public house where Watson 
illustrative of his ardent desire of knowledze, |lived, and returning to his lodgings one night 
and of the difficulties he overcame in attaining | at a late hour, after the family had retired to 
his eminence in literature and science. | rest, he found the young bar-keeper reading 

“ John Watson was descended of poor but re- | Horace by fire light. Entering into familiar 
putable parents, west of the mountains in|COMVersation with Watson, he learned with 
Pennsylvania. His parents taught him to read |SUFRTse the study in which he was engaged, 
at an early age, and my impression is, that he |and the progress he had made. Addison ex- 
never went recularly to school, or if he did, it pressed his delight in finding the lad so lauda- 


i part of $100,000, or: 


was for a very short period. He did not re- 
collect that he had any uncommon attachment 
to books, until when about six or seven years 


bly employed, and his regret that he was not 
furnished with better means of obtaining a 
classical education ; and at the same time pro- 


old, his father made him a present of a tale or mised to bring him suitable books at the next 
novel, 1 think it was Goldsmith’s Vicar of S@ssion_ of the court. This was the first en- 
Wakefield. He immediately commenced the|°Ur@ging word the orphan boy had heard 
reading, and became so interested in the story, | aSepetting his_studies —e the death of his 
that, if permitted, he would have read all night. father. Its effect was transporting. In ima- 
From that period, his desire to read and to gination he saw himself a learned man, able 
obtain knowledge was insatiable. His father |'° read Latin and Greek, and every thing he 
cherished his desire of improvement by fur-|Wished. ‘The ardently desired time arrived, 
nishing books, chiefly on geography and histo- and the judge rode up to the tavern door. 
ry. | Watson, anticipating the hestler, seized the 


leis . : .|horse’s bridle, and at the same time cast an 
‘* When our friend was about nine years of. 


I leorived of his fatl ho | impatient look at the portmanteau. ‘1 have 
ag ; jas > ; S ti =r, , $s ’ . 
age, Re was Ceprived Of His fathe > WOO 1Om brought you the books, my good !ad,’ said 
his life by a fall from his horse. Whether his : ; 


: : : .. |the judge. ‘Never, said Watson, when re- 
mother died before this period, or was left in 


: ‘lating this incident, ‘did I experience a more 
such destitute circumstances, that she was un-|-. 


: i : ‘joyful moment. My heart was so full | could 
able to provide for the support of her son, I}" - ; 


; ° ‘not utter a word.’ A Latin Grammar, 
do not recollect. Young Watson had no re-| E 


3 : ’ at . |Lsop’s Fables, Selecta Veteri Testamento, 
latives west of the mountains. Of his father’s! 


: ; and a good Latin Dictionary, was the trea- 
family | know nothing. His mother’s resided | s < 


; oe | sure. 
near Cranberry, in this state. | Hlaving given some general directions re- 


“The orphan boy wastaken into the family \specting the manner of studying the Latin 
of his father’s friend, fed and clothed, and re-| vrammar, and of applying its rules in the course 
quired to perform such services as he was ca-| of reading, the judge promised to furnish such 
pable of rendering.” | books as would be suitable at future periods. 

We hear omit an incident in the narrative,| This pledge was faithfully redeemed. Addison 
intended to show bis unappeasable appetite furnished young Watson not only with the La- 
for books, which at this period, ere his judg-|tin and Greek classics, but also with such works 
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as he judged useful on history, belles lettres, 
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of age, I cannot refrain from saying, that he| of the gospel of infinitely more value than all 


natural and moral philosophy, metaphysics, 
and other subjects. His own library, which 
was extensive and well selected, as well as those 
of bis professional brethren, were at the ser- 
vice of our friend until his death. Of this 
kindness Watson always retained the most 
grateful remembrance. 

“Afier he had made considerable progress in 
learning Latin by his own unaided efforts, he 


became acquainted with a bey of the same age | 


with himself, and of similar ardour in acquiring 
knowledge. ‘This boy was a regular scholar 
at a grammar school in the village where Wat- 
son lived. When out of school he came to 
Watson and read over the lesson of the pre- 
ceding day, and they prepared together the task 
of that which followed. After some time spent 
in this manner, the teacher of the school of- 
fered his assistance, and invited Watson, when- 
ever he hadsa leisure hour, to come to the 
school and recite with his voung friend. 
this privilege he availed himself when an op- 
portunity offered. In this manner he became 
one of the most thorough Latin and Greek 
scholars that Lever knew. I must not here 
omit to mention an act of imprudence often la- 
mented, and probably the cause of our friend's 
premature death. He and his companion be- 
came so deeply interested in their studies, that 
three or four hours was the longest time they 
usually permitted themselves to sleep each night. 
And that they might not feel drowsy, they 
agreed to eat sparingly of light food. Under 
this severe regimen and intense application to 
study, at unseasonable houys, their strength be- 
gan to fail. Having read in some book that 
the cold bath would invigorate weak constitu- 
tions, they rose at day-break, gave each other 
a shower with cold water immediately from 
the pump. On Watson the effect was fatal. 
He was seized with a chill, A pain in the 
breast and a cough succeeded, from which he 
was never wholly exempt during the remainder 


of his life. 


** Until he was about nineteen years of age he 


remained in his station at the counter and in| 
the bar-room, improving himself at every lei-| 


sure moment in the ancient classics, and in va- 
rious branches of literature and science. At 
this period his attainments and worth became 
known, and through the influence of John 
M‘Millan, D. D. he was appointed usher 
in the academy of Canonsburg. Here, in the 
autumn of 1793, I became acquainted with this 
amiable and in many respects extraordinary 
man. He was my first tutor when I com- 
menced the study of the Latin language. In 
this occupation he remained eighteen months. 


And his venerable patron, believing him wor- | 


thy the best advantages our country afforded, 
procured him a place on the Leslie fund, in 
the college of New Jersey. The sum received 
from this fund not being fully sufficient to pay 
boarding and college charges, the balance, and 
what was necessary for clothing, books, and 
contingent expenses, Father M‘Millan (for | 


know no other name more appropriate than 
that by which he is usually called in the West 


Of 


has aided in educating more young men than| human science.”’ 
any other individual in the United States. Liv- 
ing in patriarchal simplicity, he has been able 
for more than fifty years to contribute largely 
to this important object. In order to relieve 
his benevolent find liberal patron from this ex- 
pense, John Watson, you know, took charge 
of the grammar school in the college, and at 
the same time recited in his class. I need not 
mention to you his standing as a scholar in the 
college, nor his amiable disposition, conciliato- 
iry manners, unblemished morals, and unaffect- 
ed piety. With his eminence in all these re- 
spects you are well acquainted. Although our 
lamented friend had made high attainments in 
jliterature and science before he entered col- 
lege, | doubt whether any individual has de-| visited this country, acquired a taste for the 
rived more advantages from a college life. Helarticle. The anecdote of Sir Walter Ra- 
was prepared to receive the benefits which the| leigh and his servant, is too well known, to 
institution afforded. He formed regular and|need repetition. But how did the Indians 
systematic habits of study. He became ac- llearn to smoke ? This question, | believe, is not 
quainted with his own powers, He learned| answered by any historian or trayeller. It is, 
perfectly many things of which, as he was ac-| however, susceptible of explanation. 
customed to say, he had previously only a smat-| Every person who spends much time, during 
tering. On returning to his native state, great-|the summer season, amidst the forests which 
ly improved in the opinion of all who knew him, | still cover the uncultivated parts of our country, 
he was immediately chosen principal of the|must have been annoyed by gnats and mus- 
academy at Canonsburg; and soon after, by an| quitoes. The poor Indians who passed their 
able and powerful appeal to the legislature, he} lives amidst these interminable forests, must 
obtained the charter of Jefferson College. have been almost constantly, during the sum- 
* 'T'o those who were not personally acquaint-| mer months, exposed to this annoyance. Se- 
ed with this uncommon man, I would hardly] veral methods of defence are known—daubing 
dare to say how highly I estimate his literary|the uncovered parts of the body with paint or 
and scientific attainments. I know he could] oil, is one—kindling a fire of such materials as 
translate with facility French, Spanish, and Ita-| produce smoke without much heat, is another 
lian; that he was a good Hebrew and Arabic| The Indians are known to paint their faces 
scholar; that he had collected and written in| and to smear their bodies with bear's grease. 
short-hand copious materials for a large work,| For this practice we may here perceive a rea- 
which he intended, if his life had been pro-|son. ‘Their houses are so constructed, that 
longed, to prepare for the press. when a fire is made they are filled with smoke ; 
though this does not add directly to their 
comfort, it may do it indirectly, by expelling 
those troublesome insects. But they often sit 
in council round their fires, when they have 


For “ The Friend. 
PROGRESS OF REFINEMENT. 


It is probable that few practices have been 
extensively admitted which were not, at their 
first introduction, suited, in some measure, to 
the condition of society. But practices, like 
laws, often continue long afler the cause and 
occasion of their introduction, are erased from 
the memory. ‘This is probably the case with 
regard to the customary use of tobacco. 
Smoking tobacco is a well known practice 
among our native Indians. It was by inter- 
course with them, that the Europeans who 


| 


} 
| 





«“ Permit me to add, that to me there always 
jappeared something very peculiar in the men- 
tal character of this man. Although his early 
education was so irregular, and he had read so ir Oi 
| many and so various books, there was nothing| Ot all the benefit of being surrounded with 
confused and heterogeneous in his mind on any | Smoke. On their journeys also, they are 
subject. His knowledge was not a mere his-| frequently exposed to the company of these 
torical detail of the opinions of others. His} little tormentors. In these cases a pipe, filled 
lown sentiments, which were definite and fixed, with some material which will make a smoke, 
he could unfold in language simple, clear, for- with very little heat, adds greatly to their 
leila, and not unfrequently elegant. He often comfort. The more offensive the smell, the 
said his memory was very deficient and treache- better; tobacco is therefore well suited to the 
rous. And if by a good memory we under-| PUTPOSe- 
stand the power of recoilecting words that 
have little or no connexion, or of repeating the 
precise language of a speaker or writer, his 
remark was in some degree true. In these re- 
spects he possessed no uncommon faculty. But 
in remembering facts, arguments, and the sub- 


When engaged in warlike expeditions, the 
necessity of concealment, an essential part of 
Indian tactics, necessarily excludes the pipe 
and tobacco. Paint and bear’s grease may 
then be resorted to—hence the practice, and 
the expression, of being painted for war. 
When peace is restored, the necessity of con- 
never knew his superior. His intellectual fur-|}cealment being removed, the pipe may be 
niture seemed to be arranged and classed in a} restored to its place. Hence the pipe becomes 
manner so orderly, that he could without ef-;an emblem of peace. ‘I hose who have been 
fort seize analogies fit to illustrate his meaning,| enemies, when they enter into treaty, very 
and recur to principles and facts necessary to} naturally smoke together as an evidence that 
‘complete his argument. At about the age of| concealment is at an end, and hence, the em- 
|thirty years our lamented friend, possessing a|blem of their reconciliation has heen empha- 
mind pure, vigorous, and enlightened, and a/tieally styled the pipe of peace. rhe practice 


istance of any thing he had read or heard, | 








of Pennsylvania) generously offered to pay |heart affectionate, benevolent, and pious, was] being long established, and viewed.in ils ap 


from his own resourees. 


Having mentioned | removed to a better world, esteetmning in death, 
this eminently good man, now near eighty years|as he had long done in life, the simple truths 


plication, rather than its origin, thd&e Etrope- 
ans who wished to conciliate the favour of the 


| 
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Indians, would necessarily adopt their emblem 
and receive at their hands the pipe of peace. 
If they did not adopt the warlke symbol, it 
probably was, because the Indians, when en- 
gaged on the same side as the Europeans, 
were employed as auxiliaries, not as principals, 
and did not give the fashion of the day. 

The practice of painting appears to have 
prevailed among our barbarous ancestors, the 
Britons, Picts and Scots ; but the progress of 
refinement has long since swept it away. The 
same progress is probably slowly expell:ng the 
use of tobacco smoke from the better circles 
of society. But we can hardly be considered 
as having attained the name of civilization, as 
long as gentlemen will venture to adopt the 
same mode of getting clear of the society of 
the fairer half of creation, that the untutored 
inhabitants of the forest resorted to for the 
expulsion of gnats and musquitoes. 

E. L. 


From the Boston Recorder. 
THE CHEROKEE MOTHER. 


Ye bid us hence. These vales are dear 
To infant hope, to patriot pride, 

These streamlets tuneful to our ear, 
Where our light shallops peaceful glide. 


Beneath yon consecrated mounds 
Our father’s treasur’d ashes rest, 

Our hands have till’d these corn-clad grounds, 
Our children’s birth these homes have blessed. 


Here on our souls a Saviour’s love 
First beam‘d with renovating ray, 

Why should we from these haunts remove ! 
But still ye warn us hence away. 


Child, ask not where! I cannot tell, 

Save where wild wastes uncultur'd spread, 
Where unknown waters fiercely swell, 

And savage monsters howling tread. 


Where no blest church with hallow’d train, 
No hymn of praise, nor voice of prayer, 

Like angel’s southe the wanderer’s pain, 
Ask me, no more.—I know not where. 


Go seck thy sire. —The anguish charm 

That shades his brow like frowning wrath, 
Divide the burden from his arm, 

And gird him for his pilgrim path. 


Come, moaning babe,—thy mother’s arms 
Shall bear thee on our weary course, 
Shall be thy shield from midnight harms, 

And baleful dews, and teinpests hoarse. 


But thou, O Father, old and blind, 
Who shall ‘hy failing footsteps stay ? 

Who heal thy sorrow-stricken mind, 
Driven froin thy native earth away ? 


An exile in thy hoary hairs, 
And hopeless, when life’s toils are o’er, 
To mix thy mouldering dust with theirs, 
Those blessed sires who weep no more. 


Ye call us brethren: when ye mark 
The grass upon our thresholds grown, 

Our hearth-stones cold,—our casements dark, 
And all our race like shadows flown : 


Amid your mirth, your festive songs, 
Will no remorseless image lower ? 

Wo memory of the Indian's wrongs, 
Rise darkly o’er your musing hour ? 


Will a crush’d nation’s deep despair, 
Your broken faith, our tear-wept sod, 
The babe's appeal, the chieftain’s prayer, 

Find no memorial with our God! 
Hartford, Feb. 14, 1831. 


H. 
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children, in the ensuing fall. It is designed 
for the children of such Friends as may wish 


ner so essential to our well being as a religious 
Society. It is intended that the school shall 
be conducted consistently with our principles 
and testimonies, and it will be a chief object 
to endeavour to instil into the tende 
the pupils, the love of “ the truth 
Jesus.” 
Experience has proved 

chiidren are capable of recei 


as it is in 


that very young 
ving much useful 


latter time been introduced in the manner o 
imparting knowledge to the infant mind, which 
renders learning a pleasurable pursuit. 

As the necessary expenses in establishing 
such a school upona liberal plan, will be more 
than the moderate price of tuition will be likely 
to supply, it is hoped that the proposition will 
meet with the cordial support of all those who 
are interested in the best welfare of our youth. 


African Colony at Wilberforce, in Upper 
Canada.—This colony was established in the 
early part of 1830, by coloured people, emi- 
grating from Ohio, who were obliged to seek 
a settlement elsewhere, in consequence of a 
law in that state, which took effect the preced- 
ing June, or’ering every coloured person in 


remove out of the state, under penalty of be- 
ing sold as slaves. ‘The colony, originally, 
consisted of about 200 persons, who purchas- 
ed 800 acres of the Canada Company, on 
which the settlement has been made, and on 
which they erected £5 log houses. During the 
past year 1300 persons have joined the settle- 
ment; and during the spring forty families, 
consisting of upwards of 200 persons, emigrat- 
ed there from the city of New York—besides 
others from different parts of the United States. 
The number of emigrants arriving at the Afri- 
can settlement are constantly increasing. 
The colony has recently purchased from the 
Canada Company 2000 additional acres, to 
meet the wants of the increasing population. 
The number of persons in the settlement at 
present, exceeds 2000, and there are 130 log 
houses. ‘Timber has been cleared off of 500 
acres of land, 350 of which are under cultiva- 
tion.— Hallowell Free Press. 


Anecpote.—The following anecdote is related in 
the evangelical Magazine of Nov. 27.—An African 
preacher, in speaking from, “What is a man’s profit 
ifhe gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
mentioned among other things that many lose their 
souls by being too charitable! Seeing the congrega- 
tion astonished beyond measure at his saying, he 
emphatically repeated it: and then proceeded to ex- 
| plain his meaning. “Many people,” said he, “attend 
| meeting, hear a sermon and when it is over, they pro- 
ceed to divide it among the congregation.—This 
part was for that man—that part for that woman 
—such denunciations were for such persons—these 
threats for our sinners ; and so, continued the shrewd 
African, they give away the whole sermon and keep 
none for themselves,” 


—_————— 


Some Friends, feeling the importance of| [,ondon Morning He 
early religious instruction, and anxious to pro-| "t 
mote this desirable object, have associated for 


the purpose of establishing a first school for 


to educate their offspring in the guarded man-| 


r minds of 


information ; and many improvements have of 


that state, not possessing a certain amount of 
property therein named, or giving security, to | 


British Prison Di: 
rald of May 3lst, con- 
|tains a report of the proceedings of the Prison 
| Discipline Society, in reference to which the 
\editor remarks—* It is a melancholy fact, that 


| England, while excelling most other countries 
in other intellectual and moral advantages, 


jand possessing institutions of learning and 


‘charity which equal, if they do not surpass, 
| whatever public establishments of a similar na- 
|ture have adorned the civilised world, is infe- 
\rior to most nations that have emerged from 
barbarism, in the character and spirit of her 
\criminal laws. It seems as if our legislators 
| thought that to have the power of taking away 
human life was equivalent to having the right 
|to do so; and they have, in the exercise of this 
mistaken and abused power, accumulated sta- 
|tutes of blood, until the common sense and 
|common feelings of the people are shocked by 
ithe system of vengeance which usurps the 
jname of justice. The meeting was nume- 
|rously and respectably attended, a consider- 
able portion of the individuals present, both 
males and females, being of the religious deno- 
mination of Friends.” 


Piteairn’s Island. —Those who are familiar with 
the recent accounts of the prosperous condition of 
the descendants of the mutineers of the English ship 
Bounty, residing at this place, will learn, perhaps 
with some surprise, that the whole number of them 
have emigrated from the island on account of a de- 
ficiency of the necessary means of subsistence. Cap- 
tain Wilcox, of the whaling ship Maria Theresa, ar- 
rived at this port yesterday, states, that while at Ota- 
heite the English transport ship Lucian arrived there 
with all the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s island, with the 
purpose of fixing them in a settlement at Otaheite, 
on account of a scarcity of water at the former island 

It appears, however, that the lea has formerly oc- 
curred, of the population of the island increasing be 
yond the means of subsistence to be afforded by so 
smalla spot. In Captain Beechey’s voyage to the 
Pacific, recently published, mention is made of a 
letter addressed to Captain B. by Mr. John Buffet, 
the clergyman of the colony, in which he describes 
the natives as “* being all satisfied, at present, with 
their little island, which they wished not to leave;”’ 
which remark he thinks it right to make in conse- 
quence of his having received a letter from Mr. Nott, 
missionary, saying, that a ship was coming to remove 
the inhabitents of Pitcairn’s island to Otaheite, or 
some other of the Friendly islands. It is to be hoped 
that the pure and virtuous habits of the colony may 
not be affected by the removal.—New Bedford Mer 
cury. 





An item for Ornithologists —A short time ago, it was 
observed that a large number of those birds, commonly 
called chimney swallows, were beginning to convene 
on a farm, near Painsville, Ohio. They formed into 
regular lines, took a circuitous flight round a large 
sycamore, and entered its trunk by a hole at the top 
Several persons resolved to ascertain the number thus 
concealed, and for that purpose closed up their place of 
entrance, and cut an opening at the bottom of the tree 
On viewing the cavity inside, it was found that the 
swallows had fixed themselves in layers of six or seven 
deep, packed regularly on each other round the whole 
extent of the hollow. Marshals were appointed to 
take the census of this feathered community, who 
counted 3,690, when owing to the interference of somo 
volunteer assistant, an irregularity in counting took 
place, and the remainder of the swallows, which were 
supposed to have been more than equal in number te 
those taken down, were suffered to escape without epu 


meration 


—-- 
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To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
Baltimore, 6th month 30th, 1831. 

The following extracts from Whitelaw and 
Walsh’s History of Dublin, bave been put into 
my hands by a ‘subseriber ; deeming them de- 
serving circulation amongst Friends, and worth 
preserving, I concluded to forward them to 
thee for “ The Friend,” should they meet with 
thy approbation. Ps 

‘In the year 1655, two females, Elizabeth 
Fletcher, and Elizabeth Smith, landed in Dub- 
lin, and went to St. Audeon’s church. ‘They 
addressed the congregation then assembled, 
and having declared their testimony of the 
truth, proceeded to publish it at the Baptist 
meeting-house, which had been established a 
few years before. ‘he Baptists merely re- 
jected their testimony; but they were both 
sent to Newgate prison by the lord mayor, for 
the offence committed against the congregation 
of St. Audeon’s. After some time they were 
released, and held a meeting at the house of 
Richard Fowhes, a tailor, near Polegate, which 
was the first meeting of Quakers ever held in 
Dublin. In 1668, George Fox visited Ireland, 
and came to Dublin, when he settled the men 
and women’s meeting, to be held every two 
weeks, and a general meeting of Friends, 
from the different provinces, to be held half 
yearly. The first provincial tneeting took) 
place in Dublin in March, 1670, at which the 
sufferings of Friends for conscience’ sake, in| 
different parts of Ireland, were collected and 
recorded, and application made for the release 
of such as were imprisoned. ‘The svstematic 
arrangements by George Tox, by giving regu- 
larity and stability to the sect, rapidly increased 
their numbers.” The congregation at Polegate 
was soon divided, and removed, part to Bride’s 
alley, and part to Wormwood gate. But, in 
1686, the former house being considered too 
small for the still increasing congregation, a 
large meeting-house was erected in Meath 
street, by the Friends of Leinster province, to 
which the congregation at Bride’s alley re- 
moved, and, in 1692, a new meeting-house was 
erected at Sycamore alley, to which that of! 
Wormwood gate was transferred. 

«In common with the Friends of England, 
those of Dublin suffered sundry persecutions 
and annoyances ; the first from the magistrates 
for refusing to comply with the laws and ordi- 
nances which their consciences condemned ; 
the latter, from riotous mobs which their pecu-| 
liarities attracted. From the most of these, | 
the acts of toleration, passed in the reign of 
king William, exempted them in common with| 
other dissenters ; but there were some from! 
which they still suffered great inconveniences. | 
They held the observance of holy days as| 


°,° » i . ° ° 
superstitious, and always opened their shops| author, was sent, by his father admiral Penn, | 
On these occasions|in the year 1666, to manage a considerable | 


as a testimony against it. 


nant source of vexation to the Friends in 
Dublin. ‘The crafty and litigious, availing 
themselves of the circumstance, on every occa- 
sion, filed bills in chancery, to which a Friend 
could put in no answer. ‘They were harassed, 
therefore, with suits whith they could not de- 
fend, and by dishonest men, against whom they 
had no remedy. ‘lo release them from a vexa- 
tion so serious and unjust, a bill was passed in 


1719, by which the chancellor and barons of! 


the exchequer were empowered to receive their 
answers in aflirmation. ‘This considerate law 
terminated the grievances, and their pro- 
perties were rendered secure without violence 
to their Conscience, 

“They have but one exclusive charity in 
Dublin, aretreat at Doneybrook, in the vicinity 
of the metropolis, for such of their friends as 
labour under mental derangement. But whilst 
they are thus exempt from charitable demands 
from their own sect, they are most prompt to 
dispense it to others, and those who want it. 
The several charities of the liberties of Dublin, 
are principally indebted to the Quakers for their 
support. ‘The Meath hospital, the fever hos- 
pital, the sick poor institution, in Meath street, 
are much indebted to them; and the two last 
are almost exclusively supported by their ex- 
eruions. 


“The first introduction of this sect into! 


[reland, was by William Edmonson. While a 


soldier in Cromwell's army, he was visited’ 


with conscientious scruples in Scotland, and 
was finally converted by George Fox and 
James Nailor, whom he met on his return to 
England. Having left the army, he was per- 
suaded to go into Ireland by his brother. He 
brought goods with him, and settled as a mer- 
chant in Antrim, in 1653. On entering his 
goods at the custom-house, his deportment 
excited much surprise. His refusal to take 
off his hat ; his declining the oaths ; his pecu- 
liar dress and phraseology, were new and 
strange, and excited much oflence.” After 
mentioning his being joined by John Tiffin, 
from England, with whom he travelled on 
religious account to Belfast, and they there 
being expelled from ‘every house in the 
town,’ and being disappointed by a man who 
had offered them his house, but afterwards 
declined letting them have it ; our author says, 
‘they accordingly 
where three lanes’ 
their first meeting 
wonder of all the 
them.’ ” 

From this time the Society, being 
several Friends from England, 


sat down near his house, 
ends meets, and there held 
in the open air, exciting the 
people who gathered round 


joined by 
who aided in 


the spread of their doctrines, had a rapid in-! 


crease in Ireland. William Penn, says our 


turbulent period which occurred in Ireland 
from 1688, they assembled together without 
much disturbance from either party. and at- 
tended both monthly, provincial, and national 
meetings, travelling unarmed through hostile 
countries, from remote and distant parts. 
They suffered great losses and alarms, both 
from soldiers and rapparees; but during all 
this bloody period, they never left their ordi- 
nary abode, and but four Quakers suffered 
death. ‘They were at this time a numerous 
people ; for about fifty meetings were estab- 
lished in Munster and Ulster. 


“The year 1727, was rendered memorable, 
by a resolution of the yearly meeting assembled 
at Dublin. The practice of importing negroes 
from their native country, was censured in 
the minutes of their proceedings. ‘The first 
published record of a similar resolution in 
London, Was at the yearly meeting in 1728 ; 
and thus it should appear, that the Quakers of 
Ireland were the first public body who pro- 
tested against the slave trade ;* and the abo- 
lition of a traffic which had clothed England 
with glory, and Europe with shame, originated 

‘in Dublin. 


| ‘About the year 1798, Hannah Bernard 
c 
s 


ame from America; she had imbibed, it is 
aid, the opinions of the French philosophers, 
then prevalent in our own country, and then 
came to disseminate them here. She met in 
Belfast and the north of Ireland, a few whose 
opinions were congenial to her own; but in 
Dublin she had no success. Having called a 
public meeting, she attempted to inculcate her 
opinions, but she was opposed by John Wil- 
liams, of Cole alley, who declared that such 
were not the doctrines of the Society. From 
hence she went to England, where she was 
examined before a large meeting, but she 
refused to have her doctrine tried by the test 
of Scripture ; she was therefore silenced and 
remitted to America, where she was expelled 
the Society altogether. 


“In point of discipline and practice, the 
Quakers of the present day preserve, unchang- 
ed, the ordinances of their ancestors, and differ 
in nothing from those of England. We shal] 
merely notice the institution of family visits, 
\for its peculiarity and excellence. At the 
yearly national meeting, a recommendation for 
the purpose issues, and two or three names are 
set down to each monthly meeting, of persons 
| qualified to be visiters. ‘These proceed from 
/house to house, inspect the conduct of the 
family as far as relates to morality, adhering 
to the institutions of the Society, and attending 
to their meetings, reading the Scriptures, and 
conforming themselves to the best modes ; and 
as the discipline of monthly meetings takes 
cognizance of any irregularities which are 


riotous mobs, of apprentices and other per-|estate in Ireland. Hearing that Thomas Loe) penorted to have been conimitted, those family 
zons, were allowed to assemble, who proceeded | was to preach at a meeting at Cork, he went) visits must have a strong tendency to prevent 


to their houses, and under the pretext of shut- 


ting down their shops, committed great out-\became a*constant frequenter of their meet-| 
In 1702, the lord mayor of Dublin, | 


and the seneschal of Donore and ‘Thomas court, | the mayor of Cotk, and cast into prison, from} 
| whence he was liberated by 
day, prohibiting meeting for such purposes,|addressed to the lord president of Munsteys;) 


rages. 
issued proclamations previous to Christmas 


and from that time the annoyance ceased. 


The refusal to take an oath was also a preg-| 


to hear him. Here he was converted, and 


ings. He was arrested with sundry others, by 


an admirable letter 


which is preserved in his works. 
“It is a remarkable fact, that during the 


| 
| ” 


them. 


* The authors were not probably aware, that as 
|garly as the year 1688, a meeting of Friends near 
Germantown, in Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania, 
presented to the yearly meeting of Friends in Phi- 


tadelphia, a memorial against slavery and the slave 
| trade. 
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For “ The Friend."' 


ferent. It appears to me that the appropria-| 
THE BIBLE. tion of every seventh day is not only a eivil in-| 

I wish to eall the attention of the readers of stitution designed for the convenience of man 
“'The Friend” to the elegant edition of the! and the inferior animals, but a religious duty,’ 
Holy Scriptures, on superfine paper, which has) which, if properly improved, may be productive 
just been published by the Bible Association of of the happiest effects to mankind. ‘To ac-| 
Friends. The print is clear and distinct, the, complish this, the day should be devoted to re-| 
paper of a beautiful colour and durable texture,} ligious instruction and reading, to meditation 
and in every respect it is one of the most per-)| and to prayer. And this brings me at once to} 
fect and elegant Bibles ever published in Ame-| the matter in hand. What period in the week | 
rica, |could parents more properly set apart for ful- 

It is grateful to my feelings to observe the} filling the directions of the discipline in the re-| 
salutary results which are silently produced by| ligious improvement of their children than the af-| 
the unostentatious labours of this valuable in-| ternoons and evenings of first days’ ‘The read-| 
stitution. Not only are the wants of the indi-} ing of the holy Scriptures, and the comparison | 
gent diligently searched out and promptly sa-| of the different parts with each other; the il-} 
tisfied, but the number of Bibles in the fami-|lustration of the beautitul metaphors of pro-| 
lies of other Friends is greatly increased, and) phecy by the record of their accomplishment; 
the frequent and serious perusal of them pro-| theexplanation of Scripture history, by referring 
moted. ‘to parallel passages, would furnish a source of 
‘The establishment of the Association has} delightful and instructive employ, and prove a 
imparted fresh vigour to the concern which has| far more profitable mode of passing the first 
so long engaged the attention of the yearly; day of the week, than in listless idleness at 
meeting, and induced it from time to time to| home or going into company, where the con- 
issue its earnest and affectionate advice to pa-| versation 1s too often calculated to turn away| 
rents, encouraging them not only to be frequent) the mind from the contemplation of serious 
in reading the sacred Scriptures to their chil-| things. If such a course were pursued among 
dren, but also to instruct them in the doctrines} Friends, generally, the happiest effects would, 
and precepts which are recorded there, 


life, he was often made sensible of his own un. 
worthiness, and of the preciousness, above all 
worldly joys, of the love of God. 

The gentle influence of the spirit of his Re- 
deemer was indeed gradually gaining ground 
in his heart; and, not many years after his 
marriage, he evinced the seriousness of his re- 
ligious feelings, by a more decided submission 
to the cross of Christ. This submission was 
manifested by his abandoning those amuse- 
ments (and especially the sports of the field) to 
which he had been previously accustomed, by 
a circumspect life and conversation, and by the 


| consistent bearing of those religious testimo- 


nies which have always distinguished the Soei- 
ety of Friends. ‘These testimonies were ex- 
ceedingly precious to our dear friend, who was 
deeply convinced of the spirituality of true 
worship, and of the necessity of that inward 
work of grace by which alone the soul of man 
can be regenerated and cleansed. He was 
one who entertained a peculiar fear of self-de- 
ception in religion, and often expressed his ap- 
preliension lest the forms and ceremonies to 
which many Christians are accustomed, should 


operate as a cover to the want of an internal 


and practical principle. His heart and mind 
were, however, open towards all, under every 


soon be visible among the rising generation.| name, who loved the Lord Jesus Christ, and 


On this important subject our excellent dis-| "They would be mere solid and staid in their} this enlargement of feeling became increasing- 
cipline has the following recommendation :—) deportment, better informed as to the nature of} ly evident as he advanced in years. 


* We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort) their religious principles and the doctrines and 
all parents and heads of families that they en- 


When he had arrived at about his fiftieth 


deavour to instruct their children and families 
in the doctrines and precepts of the Christian 
religion as contained in the Seriptures, and 
that they excite them to the diligent reading of 
those excellent writings which plainly set forth 
the miraculous conception, birth, holy life, 
wonderful works, blessed example, meritorious 
death, and glorious resurrection, ascension, and 
mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and to educate their children in the 
belief of those important truths, as well as in 
the belief of the inward manifestation and ope-| 
ration of the Holy Spirit on their own minds, | 
that they may reap the benefit and advantage 
thereof for their own peace and everlasting | 
happiness, which is infinitely preferable to all 
other considerations.” 

When I consider that these subjects are in-| 


history of Christianity, and better qualified to| year, his faithfulness was put to a close test, 
act the part of useful members, both of civil! by believing it was required of him to appear 


and religious society. 


The subject is one involving important inte- 
) 


rests, and closely connected with the welfare of 


the Society of Friends. | feel anxious, there- 


ifore, that it should claim the serious attention 


of our members generally. 
N. G. 


A Testimony of Norwich Monthly Meeting, 
respecting Joseru Gurney, who died on the 
25th of the 12th month, in his 74th year, a 
Minister twenty-one years. 


This, our dear and valued friend, was the 
third and youngest son of John and Elizabeth 
Gurney, of Norwich. When yet in early life, 


jas a public minister of the Gospel. This was 
a service from which his natural difidence and 
low opinion of himself induced him greatly to 
shrink. But, followed as he was by the “ re- 
proofs of instruction,” he gave way after a 
time to this awful and important call of duty, 
| much to his own relief, we believe, as well as 
| to the comfort and edification of his friends. 
| His ministry was often uttered with fear and 
7s 
trembling, and in great abasement of mind ; 
and he was very careful not to exceed the 
measure of his gift. It was, however, fre- 
| quent, and was rendered peculiarly interesting, 
| by partaking of that originality of mind and 
|thought, which formed one of the most re- 
|markable features in his character. As he 
advanced in life, his views of the fundamental 


timately connected with the great business of| he was deprived, by death, of his father, a man 
salvation; that the eternal interests of a be-) held in general estimation by his fellow-citizens. 
loved child may depend on the religious care} and a valuable elder in our Society. 


doctrines of Christianity, became increasingly 
clear and comprehensive, and he could say 


In con-| with the apostle, ** We preach Christ crucifi- 
of its parents, in properly instructing its mind] sequence of this afflicting event, he was left| ed, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto 
in the truths of the Christian religion, and im-| under the sole care of his tender and indulgent| the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them which 


parting to it the blessings of a guarded and| mother, and under her roof he resided until his| are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the 





pious education, the weight of responsibility) 
which rests on parents appears to me exceed- 
ingly awful, and furnishes the strongest induce- | 
ments, prompting them to use every means, 
and to improve every opportunity, for the reli- 
gious instruction of their children. The man- 
ner in which the first day of the week is passed 
in too many families of Friends must be a 
source of deep and painful concern to every 
religious mind. ‘The idea seems too general- 
ly to obtain, that it is merely a day of rest and 
relaxation, and that if we go to meeting once, 
or twice at most, and abstain from manual la- 
bour, we have done all that can be expected. | 


Jane Chapman, of Whitby, who, alter a most 


twenty-eighth year. He was then married to| power of God, and the wisdom of God.’’ He 


| was diligent in the attendance of our meetings, 





| affectionate union of more than forty-six yvears’| both in his native city and in other places, 


continuance, now survives to lament ber loss.| where, from the circumstances of his family, 
His natural dispositions were amiable, and his|his lot was oflea cast; and he was several 
kindness and cheerfulness endeared him to his| times engaged in visiting the meetings of 


young companions. While, however, the gene-| Friends in various parts of the country. On 


ral respectability and morality of lis conduct 
evinced the benefit of a guarded education, he 
yielded in various respects, when. a young 
man, to the vanities of the world ; and although 
he was far from iwactive in his attention to 


_ business, he was ardent in the pursuit of plea- 


sure. We have, however, good reason to be- 


these occasions his beloved wife, who occupi- 
ed the station of an elder, generally accom- 
panied him ; and we believe that his labours of 
love were very grateful to his friends. He 
was also twice acceptably engaged in visiting 
the families of his own meeting ; and the lat- 
ter visit especially, which took place within a 


I may acknowledge that my views are far dif-' lieve, that even during the earlier stages of his! few months of his decease, has left on our 






































































































































































































































































































































344 THE FRIEND. 
science cinta ain aii tia ry 


minds a truly comforting impression. Tor a Lord Jesus Christ. ‘This redemption he justly THE FRIEND. 


long succession of years, he was a regular at-|/represented, not only as the foundation of the 











tender of the yearly meeting in London; and 
the clearness and liberality of his views, as 
well as the weight of his communications on 
these occasions, will, we believe, be long re- 
membered by his friends. 


Christian’s hope, but as the spring of every EIGHTH MONTH, 6, 1831. 
virtue. On the same morning, he made the} | mbes a 
following memorandum in his pocket-book: 





“ Jesus was precious to me on waking this} With unfeigned satisfaction we recommend 
morning : convinced that to whatever perfec- to the attention of our readers, the plan pro- 

It pleased an all-wise Providence to try the tion we aspired or arrived, it must centre In| posed to be carried into execution in the short 
faith of our beloved friend by a succession of| Him.” In his last public communication, (on) article on our fifth page, respecting a school or 
grievous family afflictions. Several of his the first-day afternoon preceding his death,) he) schools for very young children among Friends, 
children, including his only two sons, after un- | was led to speak of the simple faith by which} We yield to it our hearty and unreserved ap- 
folding qualities which had greatly endeared | David, without Saul’s armour, triumphed over! probation. The business of training the human 
them to their friends, were cut off, some in the |the Philistine ; and he expressed his firm con-| mind to virtue and to happiness, we are per- 
bloom of youth, and others at a maturer age. viction, that although the cause of truth was | suaded, should begin with the first unfolding 
But these trials he bore with an exemplary | opposed by many potent enemies, it will never-| of its propensities and faculties ; by the right 
Christian fortitude ; and his cheerful resigna-|theless prevail, and the Lamb and his followers| or wrong direction of which, even at a very 
tion to the will of his Heavenly Father, might} will have the victory. | early age, the character is often set for life ; 
be truly said to adorn his religious profession.| After walking round his garden on the in| and although in general this must principally 

He was a valuable member, not only of our|clement morning of the 25th of last 12th) appertain to the domestic department, and 
own Society, but of the community at large.|month, our dear friend was seized with a vio-!| more especially is within the province of the 
Of his ample pecuniary resources he made a/lent fit of coughing, and soon after his return) mother, yet we know that the cares of life, 
generous use, and earnestly endeavoured to|to the house, his beloved wife alone being} and other things, are too apt to intervene, and 
fulfil the duties of his stewardship, in the fear|present, he sank down in ber arms, and al-| at any rate, that there are portions of the day, 
and love of God. Jt was not, however, by| most immediately expired. in almost every family, in which it would be a 
pecuniary liberality alone, that he assisted his! His remains were interred on the 2nd of the| great relief, to have the younger children 
“neighbour.” His counsel was always ready | Ist month, 1831, amidst a large concourse of| placed in a situation where they might be likely 
for those who needed it ; and his strong intel- | his friends and fellow-citizens ; a sweet solemn-| to derive improvement, and at least be out of 
lect, sound judgment, and large experience, |ity prevailed on the occasion. His death is a}harm’s way. For these and other reasons, 
rendered it of great use to many. very heavy loss to his near connections, to his which could be adduced, the establishment 

The little acts of kindness and courtesy are \friends, and to the church; but we reverently|of infant schools, in our estimation, is 
often as much prized as larger sacrifices. In | believe that he was prepared for the sudden among the best devices of benevolent enter- 
these acts he abounded. He was a man of a|S¥™mmons, and that his immortal spirit is for| prise, which have distinguished this age so re- 
warm heart and cheerful spirit; and having }ever at rest with God. plete with new inventions. But it is obvious, 


. : : . | Sig ina yn beha Norwich month-|upon an inspection into the details o 
sultivated his mind by extensive observation,|, ~ igned in and « If of I I Is of those 


i bY ing at Norwi he 10th day of| institutions, as generally conducted in this ci 
ee ee ee d ahaien oa ‘t a ea a a Z ons that while saiieaih fae Societ id > aa 
. . . . . | or 1 ) yO - : - 
a delightful companion irf the social circle. |‘N€ VrG Month, by many m y very pro 


But the most striking feature of his character | Friends. jy ere and do, contribute to their support, 
onan umility—he teas always ready to prefer | - | their children, could not, with the requisite 
others in honour before himself; and above OBITUARY. regard to consimency, ™ reference to some of 
ill, he dwelt under a reverent ian of the pre- Departed this life, the third of fifth month last, the regulations by others deemed indispensable, 

’ _—e es ‘ Evizaseta Satrertuwaite, (wife of Joseph Sat-| partake of the benefit. We cannot, therefore, 


sence and power of the Almighty. His own!,~ aka ares a a a ; : 
; | 7s |terthwaite,) an elder of Upper Springfield monthly | entertain a doubt that this plan for the especial 
weakness and nothingness seemed constantly | meeting, New-Jersey, in the 70th year of her age. 


| > ° —_ ° 
S ‘advantage of the children of I Ss, W 
to be felt, and were frequently confessed : and Being endowed with sound judgment, and clothed Svaang i id ‘ riend » will be 
he was often tried with deep mental conflict : | with that meekness and gentleness of spirit, which is | Cncouraged, and the necessary pecuniary aid 
vat we believe. that at soch times he ene never |characteristic of the true Christian, she was often) freely supplied. Ina particular manner, as it 
ft witl D; 0 1 hi ankful | enabled to minister counsel in truth’s authority, to| appears to us, it is calculated to secure the 
eft without Divine support ; and his thanktul-’ those who had transgressed the salutary order of our| favourable regards of the female portion of the 
ness for the goodness of God, corresponded | discipline. In her last illness, she was sensible that| Sloslate. ie which theve will the wate 
with his sense of his own unworthiness. Inj|her time would be very skort, and several times |"? crys re will Not be wanting 
him the declaration seemed to be fulfilled, |¢*Ptessed that she felt nothing in her way : on taking) ® competent number, willing and amply qua- 
The ltietune shall hold acts gies aad he | leave of one of her daughters, not expecting to see|lified to engage as managers in a service, 
sé > ‘ iold o 3 Wav ( a v gps chon = i - ™ . ; . ° 
hat ale ait fins cl lb le y, an ‘ she ao she -— be resigned, I have given up} peculiarly suited to their feelings and sympa- 
i Tez ds shall s ger anc for Christ's sake.” She fee z she l eh: : : 
— —— * jall for spheric ce ie feelingly admonished her) thies, and which, under the blessing of Heaven, 
stronger. | children to live in love, and endeavour so to walk, as| ase happily contribute the most Ghats? g re 
-_ o ge to become qualified to fill some of the vacant places | 8) "@PPhy © se ing re- 
During the last few weeks of his life, the! [ 


od ; ° | in the church. sults—* that,” in the metaphorical language of 
'& s trace nak no , es. # | = : - 29, ie ‘ > ay 

ristian graces ‘of meekness, lowliness, ane’) Departed this life, in the evening of the 6th of the | the Psalmist, “ our sons may be as plants grown 
tharity, shone forth in his deportment with 


pc i Ist month last, of consumption, Anna Macomaer, wife|up in their youth—our daughters as corner- 
seculiar loveliness, and his ministry was re-|of Willam Macomber, of the town of Philadelphia, Jef- | stones polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
markably powerful and instructive. ‘Though | ferson county, New-York, in the 53d year of her age,a 
: re ; seri sting. She was firmly _ 

ipparently in good general health. he was | member of Leray monthly meeting 1e was firmly ' ina 
conde by esac Sia ats alth : hte zs | established in the doctrines of Friends, and stood faith- FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

: y occasional spasms in tits breath,| fy! in the cause of truth, through all the difficulties The visiting managers for this month, are, 
which, although they did not greatly alarm his} which have lately assailed the Society. She ex- - 


friends, certainly excited his own anprehen- pressed several times a desire to be released, yet seem.| 9oseph R. Jenks, ak tg Vine street ? William 
sions. He was as one who felt himself to be! ed concerned, that she should not be impatient, and | Burrough, No. 1, Vine street ; Edward B. 
standing on the brink of eternity. | said that “ she saw nothing in her way to happiness.” Garrigues, N. W. corner High and Sixth 
: ’ | One time reviving from a fainting turn, she remarked, | streets. 
In addressing the young men at the close of| what a happy turn it would have been for me, if 1] 4nending Physician.—Samuel W. Pick- 
me of our preparative meetings, shorily be-\%#4 gone then.” She endured much distress of detent Frankford. 
fore his death, he said that his mind had that| CY, * De*tly.® year, through all which she ap-|"" >)  Phusici " : 
P ; . re ad tha | peared very patient. The loss of her in the family, Consulting ysicians.— lhomasC. James, 
norning been impressed with a joyful sense of] the neighbourhood, and the Society, is sensibly felt;| No. 7, York Buildings ; Charles Lukens, N. 
the preciousness of Christ. He then proceed-| her deportment being such, as caused her to be beloved| WW, corner of Mulberry and Seventh streets : 
'd to draw a comparison between the practical] >Y.*!! who had an acquaintance with her; and now| Charles F, Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street ; 


’ = ; > . being removed from works to rewards, she has left > 
ffect of merely human systems of morality,| with us a csnsoline evidence that she is entered into| Robert M. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street ; 
g 


and the doctrine of redemption through our! the joy of her Lord. Caspar Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry street. 





























